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378 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

most accessible is Nichols' statement in his Literary Anecdotes, 
viii, 92-93. 

In brief, then, Richard Hole was the author of the anonymous 
metrical Fingal published at Oxford in 1772 under the title, Fingal, 
a poem in six boohs by Ossian; Translated from the original Galic 
by Mr. Macpherson, and Rendered into Verse from that Transla- 
tion. No writer named Hoole is to be connected in any way with 
Macpherson's Fingal. 

Edward D. Snyder. 

Haverford College. 



Johannes de Chause Hauberger 

It has been thought possible that all the references to John 
Chaucer between 1324 and 1367 refer to the father of the poet. 
I have found a reference, however, which would indicate that there 
were at least two of that name alive in 1325. In that year, letters 
of protection were granted to " Johannes de Chause Hauberger," 
going abroad with the king (Rymer, Foedera, ed. London, 1818, n, 
part 1, p. 605). The spelling of the name, although an unusual 
one, occurs also in reference to Philippa Chaucer (Kern, A. A., 
The Ancestry of Chaucer, Baltimore, 1906, p. 11 and p. 12, 
note 40). 

This John de Chause Hauberger could not well have been the 
John Chaucer abducted on 3 Dec, 1324, at that time under four- 
teen years of age (Kern, op. cit., p. 47 ff.), who in 1328 was still 
living with his mother and stepfather (ibid., p. 55). It is by no 
means improbable, however, that he was the John Chaucer who 
received a similar protection 12 June, 1338, to go abroad with the 
king (Life Records of Chaucer, Published by the Chaucer Society, 
London, 1900, p. 145). Nor is it improbable that certain of the 
later records which have been supposed to apply to Chaucer's 
father apply to this John. Such, for example, might be the ap- 
pointment of John Chausere as the deputy of John de Wesenham, 
chief butler, and of John Chaucier, his deputy in the ports of 
Cicestre, Seford, Shorham, and Portsmouth (Kern, op. cit.,- pp. 
84-5, and 155-7). 

In connection with the occupation of this John de Chause, it is 
interesting to recall that a certain " Willelmus le Chaucer dictus 
le Taverner" was one of the parishioners of St. Mary-le-Bow in 
1326, a man of some position in his community, and a member of 
what Professor Kern calls the equivalent of "the Local Govern- 
ment Board" (op. cit., p. 26). The discovery of this John de 
Chause Hauberger still further complicates the family history of 
the Chaucers. 

Joseph M. Beatty, Jr. 

Goucher College. 



